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The College of, Teachers of the Blind 


By E. H. Getliff, O.B.E., Honorary Registrar 
College of Teachers of the Blind, England* 


To appreciate the present work of the 
College of Teachers of the Blind, it is 
necessary to have some idea of the history 
of the College as it developed within -the 
field of work for the blind. 

During the two decades preceding 1920, 
two idealistically similar bodies were 
formed: one, the College of Teachers of 
the Blind, being comprised for the most 
part of superintendents of institutions, rep- 
resentatives of institution committees and 
other leading personalities in the work of 
the day; the other, the Association of 
Teachers of the Blind, drawing its mem- 
bership from the school teachers of the 
day in schools for the blind. At times, the 
College of Teachers of the Blind con- 
ferred the honour of a fellowship on some 
few members of the Association of Teach- 
ers of the Blind. It is interesting to realize 
that the Constitution of the College today 
is based on the articles of those earlier 
bodies, with some revisions to meet pres- 
ent-day conditions. 


Certification of Professional Workers 


A Constitution for the College was 
evolved, and a new voluntary association 
commenced in the story of blind welfare. 
The Board of Education, recognizing the 
experience represented among the mem- 
bers of the College, arranged with the 
College for the establishment of an exami- 
nation for teachers in schools for the blind, 
and, in 1908, the School Teachers Diploma 
was instituted under the recognition of 


*Mr. Getliff has devoted a lifetime in the fields of edu- 
cation and welfare work for the blind in his country, serving 
as a teacher, a school principal and at present as General 
Superintendent of the Bristol Royal School and Workshops 
for the Blind. In addition, he is serving as Registrar of 
the College of Teachers of the Blind, is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the World Council for the Welfare 
of the Blind, and is present Chairman of the International 
Conference of Educators of Blind Youth. 
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the Board of Education—different in many 
ways from today’s diploma, but with sev- 
eral parallel underlying aims. The Col- 
lege arranged courses and conferences for 
teachers and educationalists of the day and 
examinations for practicing school teachers. 

With the growth of the College and 
developments in the expanding fields of 
blind welfare, the passing of the 1920 
Blind Persons Act led in 1922 to the 
College of Teachers of the Blind submit- 
ting to the Advisory Committee on Blind 
Welfare of the Ministry of Health a 
scheme for the examination of home 
teachers. There were at that time 65 
sighted and 144 blind or partially sighted 
practising home teachers—all unqualified 
other than by name and experience. 

The examination papers had to be sub- 
mitted to the Ministry of Health for ap- 
proval, and the first examination of home 
teachers of the blind was held in 1923. 
The College of that day had commenced a 
work which was to become nation-wide in 
its efforts to improve the Home Teaching 
Service. A present number of the Home 
Teachers Examination Board are named on 
the first published list of successful candi- 
dates in 1923. 

In the December, 1912, issue of the 
Braille Review, a monthly devoted to the 
interests of the blind, a letter was pub- 
lished from the pen of J. M. Ritchie, then 
a school teacher of the blind in Manchester. 
The letter informed readers that, after a 
good deal of informal discussion and let- 
ters from all sides, a meeting was called 
at 24-hours’ notice in October, 1912, to 
set in motion a movement to form the 
Association of Teachers of the Blind. At 
that meeting were Miss Garaway and Mr. 
Evans of Linden Lodge School for the 
Blind, Mr. Stone of Edinburgh, Mr. 
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Hughes of Brighton and Mr. Ritchie of 
Manchester. Today these names are 
honoured in our work. 

At this meeting a Draft Constitution 
was formed, aiming at advancing all forms 
of educational developments in schools for 
the blind, and promoting unity of action 
amongst teachers of the blind. A maga- 
was to be published, and the Braille 
Review set aside a part of its space for 
use by the Association of Teachers of the 
Blind. Between 70 and 80 teachers had 
intimated their wish to join the Associa- 
tion. The first announcement of the for- 
mation of a professional body from the 
ranks of teachers in schools for the blind 
contained a challenge which still holds 
good in the life of the College of Teachers 
of the Blind today: “What we dread is 
neither slashing attacks, destructive criti- 
cism nor misguided zeal; it is the blight- 
ing influence of those who are neither hot 
nor cold”. 


A New Professional Publication 


In January, 1913, the first issue of the 
first volume of The Teacher of the Blind 
was printed and published. It contained 
an article by the late W. M. Stone, of 
Edinburgh fame, on the Association of 
Teachers of the Blind. The Association 
had set out on its journey, but was separate 
from the College of Teachers of the Blind. 
An open meeting of the Association, held 
in the offices of the British and Foreign 
Blind Association on February 8, 1913, 
was attended by members from Birming- 
ham, Bristol, London, Manchester and 
Stoke. The meeting approved the Amended 
Constitution. The Association magazine, 
The Teacher of the Blind, rapidly stimu- 
lated correspondence and published articles 
of educational and general interest. 

In January, 1915, The Teacher was first 
published as a separate magazine. The 
Association of Teachers of the Blind was 
growing into a healthy youth. Its mem- 
bers were represented in discussion and 
developments in the work of establishing 
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uniform type. Today's Uniform Type 
Committee has successors to those pioneers. 

With the end of the first World War, 
mutual recognition of ideals became still 
more cordial between the College of 
Teachers of the Blind and the Association 
of Teachers of the Blind. The cordiality 
of relationship had become noticeable as 
far back as 1916, and had called forth 
references in The Teacher. The study of 
educational trends in the blind world, the 
perusal of statutory publications and en- 
actments, the negotiations on salaries for 
teachers in schools for the blind, were oc- 
cupying the attention of both bodies. 
What more logical, then, than a joint Com- 
mittee? This was set up in 1919. The 
Association grew in strength. The year 
1920 saw its decision to set up branches 
——three in all. The report of February, 
1921, informed its readers that the North- 
ern Counties Branch, the Midland Branch 
and the Southern and Metropolitan Branch 
of the Association of Teachers of the Blind 
had been formed. The Teacher grew in 
volume; news items, articles, examination 
results and advertisements were in its 
pages. The College of Teachers of the 
Blind used The Teacher increasingly as a 
conveyance for its work. This magazine 
was a leading publication on matters of 
education, craft and home teaching litera- 
ture. 


Merger of Two Professional 
Organizations 


On March 17, 1923, the first joint meet- 
ing of the full Committee of the College 
and the Association took place. On May 
7-11, 1923, the College held the first ex- 
amination of home teachers, and the Asso- 
ciation’s magazine published the “Exam- 
iners Report” and the “Results.” October, 
1923, saw a move afoot to explore the pos- 
sibilities of the amalgamation of the As- 
sociation of Teachers of the Blind and the 
College of Teachers of the Blind, in view 
of the similarity of the objects of the two 
bodies. Then came the ultimate fusion of 
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the two under the name of the College and 
Association of Teachers of the Blind, now 
known to you all as the College of Teach- 
ers of the Blind. What have been the 
services of the College of Teachers of the 
Blind since those years of more than a 
quarter century ago? 


Home Teachers Publication 


I once said to a body of home teachers, 
“The work of the Home Teaching Service 
has the privilege and responsibility of run- 
ning as a strong and shining thread 
through work for the blind, linking every 
aspect of the work through its own service 
and adding strength to the whole chain 
because of the contribution it can make 
to every link”. The College has established 
a source of support to the home teachers 
in their efforts to develop that shining 
thread. The questions of the home 
teachers of twenty-five years ago were very 
like those we hear today. What are other 
home teachers doing? How shall we best 
help the deaf-blind? How can we im- 
prove the conditions of the Home Teach- 
ing Service? The College gave a direct 
answer through its organization. In 1925, 
the firsts HANDBOOK FOR HOME TEACHERS 
was published. While this publication was 
intended to help candidates for the newly 
instituted examination, it also served as a 
manual for much of the home teachers’ 
daily work. No home teacher today, blind 
or sighted, can afford to be without their 
personal copy of the HANDBOOK, which 
has been revised in 1927, 1934, 1939, 
1947 and 1959. Does the home teacher 
require information on legislation, admin- 
istration, hygiene, the eye, pastime occu- 
pations, visiting, social welfare apparatus 
or literature for the blind, assistance in 
dealing with difficult cases, or guidance in 
dealing with the newly blind? The Col- 
lege has offered help and information on 
these and other problems through its work, 
and the presentation of the new HAND- 
BOOK. 
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At all times, the experience of the Col- 
lege has been placed at the disposal of 
the ministries, the local authority, the so- 
ciety or the individual member in every 
effort to improve teaching services, and to 
further the well-being of the blind persons 
served. The College, in meetings and 
through The Teacher, continues to be the 
common meeting ground for discussion 
solution of the widest range of problems. 
The College is not a trade union; it is a 
professional body, representative of all 
classes of work for the blind. Its creed is 
centered around the declared objects of its 
Constitution: 


“To quicken interest, stimulate 
thought and encourage research in 
education, and so benefit the educa- 
tion and general welfare of the blind 
and visually handicapped. To raise 
the status of teachers of the blind, 
whether school, home, or craft, by 
giving them the opportunity of sub- 
mitting their qualifications to the 
scrutiny and judgment of the College, 
and to hold all necessary examinations 
and to grant such certificates and 
diplomas as may lawfully be granted. 
To facilitate united action in matters 
affecting the professional welfare of 
teachers of the blind. 


“To do all such lawful things as are 
incidental or conducive to the welfare 
of the blind and visually handi- 


capped”. 


Every day the College is working 
through its officers, its branches, its sub- 
committees, its examining-boards and its 
Office, on problems affecting the welfare 
of one or other section of the blind. Col- 
lege activities are rarely spectacular; rarely 
do they hit the headlines of the daily or 
Sunday press. Our works are not noised 
abroad, but they exist on a sure founda- 
tion and are serving a strong cause in 
blind welfare. If this were not the case, 
the young bodies formed in 1907 and 
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1912 would not today have a membership 
of over 760, nor would the College have 
the position it proudly holds in today’s 
scheme of things. 


Basic Policy 


When in 1928 the name of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind became the name 
of the two earlier bodies which had amal- 
gamated, the College pursued a steady 
policy aimed at promoting a good supply 
of school, home and craft teachers, encour- 
aging suitable blind personnel, through 
education and training, to qualify for pro- 
fessional employment in the Home Teach- 
ing Service. 

The development of this policy was not 
at all times easy. Many conflicting cir- 
cumstances of conditions, up and down the 
country, caused reasonable uniformity to 
remain somewhat nebulous. Still the work 
of the College in these aims continued. 


When the Advisory Committee of the 
Ministry of Health set up a sub-committee 
to undertake a survey of home teaching 
problems in the mid-nineteen thirties, the 
College seized the opportunity to act in 
the interests of home teachers. A sub- 
committee of the College, under the 
chairmanship of the late Mr. Siddall, pro- 
duced a most valuable report. This re- 
port crystallized many of the problems of 
the individual home teacher and made firm 
recommendations on the number of cases 
per teachers, duties, salary scales, super- 
annuation and holidays. The recommenda- 
tion did much to raise the standard of con- 
ditions of many home teachers of that day. 
Local authorities and voluntary agencies 
were supplied with recommendations of 
the College. After all, to achieve progress 
for the home teacher through these 
methods was no mean accomplishment for 
a body which could only recommend and 
advise. In 1943 and in 1945 the present 
and future prospects of the Home Teach- 
ing Service were reviewed and reported 
on by the Sub-Committee of the College, 
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and its recommendations and advice on 
behalf of home teachers were placed be- 
fore all employing bodies. Many home 
teachers benefitted from the work of the 
College, while the blind persons on their 
registers in many areas became less un- 
wieldly in numbers and more closely asso- 
ciated with their individual home teachers. 

The formation of the Regional Asso- 
ciations and the Inter-Regional Committee 
saw the easy growth of liaison between 
these bodies and the College in matters 
affecting the home teaching services. Many 
problems with which the College had been 
dealing were soon looming large on the 
agendas of these Committees. The aim of 
the College to raise the standards of per- 
sonnel of the Home Teaching Service be- 
came a major item of their policy. With 
the substantial increase in salaries from 
1957 onwards, authorities rightly demand- 
ed that they receive value for money. All 
three bodies were anxious to support this 
demand. Liaison between the College (as 
the Examining Body) and the Inter- 
Regional Committee (as representing the 
Regions) resulted in further revision of 
the “Home Teachers Examination Syllabus” 
being readily approved by the Executive 
Committee of the College. 


Present-day Responsibilities 

For craft instructors, the College con- 
ducts an examination which enables candi- 
dates to prove their practical and teaching 
ability. A scale of salaries has been pro- 
posed by the College as commensurate with 
qualification. 

For school teachers, the work of the 
Examining Board is carried on by experi- 
enced educationalists. A year’s work is 
called for before the School Teachers’ Ex- 
amination takes place. The School Teach- 
ers’ Standing Sub-Committee prepared a 
handbook which became a must in books 
for all school teachers and candidates for 
the examination. 

The work of the College of Teachers of 
the Blind, in considering the educational 
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requirements of blind children, is illus- 
trated very clearly in the recommendations 
contained in the “College Report on Re- 
planning”, published in 1943. Some of 
the recommendations of that report are 
now accomplished. 


The Textbook Committee is constantly 
seeking new literature which is suitable for 
production in Braille for the benefit of 
schools for the blind. 


The Research Committee is carrying on 
its work and contributing much thought 
to its exploration of educational problems, 
and their solution, in the work of the 
schools for the individual blind pupil. 


In administration, this feature of the 
College of Teachers of the Blind is at 
once complex yet simple. Expenditure 
cannot be large (although it has grown of 
late years), because it is governed by a 
comparatively small income. Income is 
derived from members’ subscriptions, 
grants from other bodies, payments for 
services rendered on behalf of the Ministry 
of Education and the Ministry of Health. 
And it must never be forgotten that these 
services of conducting the School Teachers 
and Home Teachers’ Examinations are free 
from any fee-charge to the Ministries, 
while the examiners’ fees attached to the 
work of the Craft Instructors’ Examina- 
tion and the Pianoforte Tuners’ Examina- 
tion are very few and mainly nominal. 
The main expenses are traveling and main- 
tenance attached to the conduct of College 
Examinations, the publication of The 
Teacher of the Blind, and other expenses 
which are largely recurrent annually ac- 
cording to executive decisions. The Col- 
lege is housed for office purposes free of 
rent charges, and receives a volume of 
office and administrative service for an 
annual fee of £150. 


Another most important feature of Col- 
lege administrative requirement is that of 
the work of the branch secretaries. Mem- 
bers of the College owe a great debt to 
their branch secretaries who, in return for 
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their services, simply ask members to sup- 
port branch and College activities. 


The College is preeminently democratic 
in its structure. Its members are the Col- 
lege. Each individual member can be a 
prospective candidate for any office. Mem- 
bership is the only required qualification. 
Through branch meetings the member can 
influence executive policy. Through using 
the voting power each member has the 
individual voice that can sound through- 
out the work of the College. Decisions in 
all matters are only approved after execu- 
tive guidance has been considered, and 
members of the executive are also branch 
members, influenced in their turn by the 
actions of their fellow branch members. 


In the field of international affairs in 
work for the blind, there is no other pro- 
fessional body comparable to the College 
of Teachers of the Blind. In many coun- 
tries the work of the College is bearing 
rich fruit in furthering overseas develop- 
ments in blind welfare, because of the 
facilities provided by the College in close 
association with other national bodies in 
the United Kingdom, to train and equip 
students from overseas and enable them to 
return to their own lands better able to 
serve the blind of their own countries. 
The College recognizes the splendid service 
given readily by the schools, workshops 
and home teaching societies, who receive 
our friends from abroad and provide the 
vital training ground for their future work. 


Future Activities 


The future of an organization such as 
the College of Teachers of the Blind is 
not easy to discuss. Those who attended 
the Golden Jubilee celebrations in 1958 
realised the present strength of the Col- 
lege. By address from high government 
level in the persons of the Minister of 
Education and the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of Health, by the attend- 
ance of leaders of many other organisations 
in blind welfare, and by the Annual Meet- 
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ing speeches of Dr. Ritchie and Mr. 
Edward Evans, M.P., we were reminded of 
the contribution the College has made in 
fifty years in the education and welfare of 
the blind. The ideals of the College as 
stated in its Constitution must always 
guide future policy. How far the present 
structure will serve the needs of the fu- 
ture, only time will tell. 

Without doubt, the present work of 
the College in education, home teaching, 
and research will continue. The work of 
the Craft Instructors’ Examination Board 
and the Pianoforte Tuning Board may de- 
crease with the changes recently brought 
about in these fields) The numbers of 
candidates will lessen, but the services of 
the College will always be available to 
meet a lesser demand. 

The last ten years have seen a closer 
liaison develop between the social service 
of the home teacher and other similar 
social services. This cooperation and 
closer integration may be the pattern of 
the future, but at no time in the future 
can the College and the Home Teaching 
Service accept a situation under which the 
requirements of the blind from the Home 
Teaching Service are other than the spe- 
cialized needs to be met through a special- 
ized and qualified service. We would all 
agree that many degrees of handicap have 
their special problems. But within those 
fields the problems of the blind will re- 
main a specialized field through the simple 
physical fact of being sightless in an essen- 
tially seeing world. If this were not so, 
blind welfare as we know it today—in 
any of its several features—would not 
have developed. 

In education, the future will probably 


see further reduction in the numbers of 
schools for the blind. It should certainly 
bring a reduction in the numbers of pupils 
in our school classes, and, concurretnly with 
such a trend, a widening of the range of 
class or school to meet the growing diver- 
gencies of educational abilities and re- 
quirements of the pupils in the schools for 
the blind. Along such lines will the work 
of the College be needed in the future edu- 
cational provisions for blind boys and girls. 
The experience of the College and results 
of today’s research should be used to the 
full in educational policy of the future. 

With the growing national conscious- 
ness in many overseas countries, and with 
emergent countries now seeking to develop 
their own schemes for education and wel- 
fare of the blind, many approaches have 
been made to the College of Teachers of 
the Blind for advice, guidance and train- 
ing. In many lands today are trained per- 
sonnel who through various plans or 
schemes came to this country for training 
and to obtain the qualifications of the 
College in the several spheres of its work. 
It is most probable that this feature of 
College work, in association with similar 
national bodies in the United Kingdom, 
will continue to expand in the years that 
lie ahead. The fullest cooperation of 
schools for the blind, training courses, 
workshops for the blind and home teach- 
ing services will be needed if this service 
to countries abroad is to reach fruition. 
Already some areas of the world are asking 
for guidance in patterning their schemes 
on the proven work of the College of 
Teahcers of the Blind. This is, indeed, a 
tribute to the past work of the College 
and a challenge to its future. 


UE 
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Attitudes of Educators .- 
Toward the Visually Handicapped 


By Albert T. Murphy, Ph.D., Professor of Special Education 


Boston University 


Those who have chosen to work with 
the handicapped have implied that what- 
ever they, more than others, have received 
in health, ability: and self-fulfillment has 
not been taken for granted. They believe, 
though they may never have stated it, that 
they ought to pay the price for such gifts, 
and they want to. Thus we find that in- 
dividuals who work with the handicapped 
have highly positive acceptant attitudes 
toward these children, especially those in 
certain categories of exceptionality with 
whom they are most closely associated in 
their daily work setting. 

We would not expect, however, that all 
who work with the visually handicapped 
are equally acceptant of or empathic with 
their charges. Neither would we expect 
them to be equally acceptant of children 
representing other types of disability. We 
perhaps would not be surprised to discover 
that some teachers of children with visual 
disorders are more acceptant of other 
groups (including the non-handicapped). 

If there is such variability in attitudes 
among specialists, one cannot help wonder- 
ing about the attitudes of those adults who 
are in frequent contact with the children, 
but who do not have the advantage of 
special knowledge, much less the pattern 
of motivations and attitudes which have 
stirred the specialists in the direction of 
working with the visually impaired. The 
wonderment assumes a special cogency in 
regard to public school situations where 
such pupils interact with adults having 
meagre knowledge of the problems associ- 
ated with visual disability. 





(Reprinted from Fall, 1960 Edition of The Sight Savin, 
Review, with permission of the Author and the Publisher) 
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It can be inferred, on the basis of com- 
mon sense and experimental evidence, that 
children who feel accepted or loved are 
more successful socially and education- 
ally than those who feel rejected. The 
child’s self-perception derives principally 
from the attitudes he believes others have 
toward him. In general, children who are 
victims of rejection, especially if they ex- 
perience outright disparagement, corres- 
pondingly endure embarrassment, and 
lowered self-esteem,2 and often have a 
greater susceptibility to behavior dis- 
order.3}6 The attitudes of the tending 
elders, then, become crucial in terms of 
their effects upon the child’s self-image and 
his consequent mode of adjustment to edu- 
cational and social developmental tasks. 

How, then, are visually handicapped 
children perceived, at least in comparison 
with other types of children, by persons 
not expert in the area of visual problems 
who may participate in the majority of 
the child’s interpersonal relationships in 
his educational setting? Being perceived 
as a member of a stigmatized group may 
be the. critical determinant as to whether 
or not a child who is merely disabled be- 
comes truly handicapped. From such con- 
siderations the following research proce- 
dure evolved. 


Objective of the Study 


This study was designed to measure by 
a rating-scale the attitudes of several 
groups of educators toward exceptional 
children. The problem may be presented 
in the form of several questions: (1) Do 
different groups of childhood workers vary 
in attitude concerning variously handi- 





capped children? (2) Within each pro- 
fessional group are several categories of 
exceptional children more apt to be ac- 
cepted or rejected than other categories? 
(3) To what degree do the several groups 
differ or correlate in their attitudes toward 
the exceptional? 

Rating scales were administered to per- 
sons in courses at the School of Education 
and the Graduate School of Boston Uni- 
versity, and to students enrolled in the 
Harvard-Boston University extension 
courses taught by the author in Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island. About 80 per cent of the 
professional workers were engaged full- 
time in educational settings, attending 
class part-time. All of the freshman 
teachers-to-be were full-time students at 
Boston University. 

Respondents included 100 elementary 
classroom teachers, 32 elementary princi- 
pais, 46 special educators (school guidance 
workers, nurses, and special class teachers) , 
100 freshman teachers-to-be and 31 speech 
clinicians—a total of 309 participants. 





All rankings were done between March 
and December, 1957. The ranking scale 
was adapted from one used by Kvaraceus* 
whose similar study was based on a sample 
of 83 child workers. In the present study, 
scales usually were administered in group 
situations (classes). Eight general cate- 
gories of exceptionality were listed on the 
ranking sheet, with no additional definition 
of the terms: (1) visual handicaps; (2) 
mentally retarded or slow; (3) emotionally 
disturbed; (4) physically handicapped 
(crippled); (5) hearing handicapped; 
(6) gifted and talented; (7) speech dis- 
ordered; (8) delinquents (overt-aggres- 
sive type). 

Each respondent was asked to place the 
categories of exceptionality in a rank- 
order of preference in accordance with 
each of the following questions: 


a. Which type of exceptional child would 
you most prefer to teach? 


b. Which type of exceptional child would 
you least prefer to teach? 


Table | 


Mean Rank-Order of All Respondent Groups to the Items 
“Most Prefer to Teach” and “Least Prefer to Teach” 


























Item Most Prefer to Teach | Least Prefer to Teach 
‘ie Responding Group 

— cr Ss F F sc] CT. S PF. SC. 
Visual 7 5.5 7 8 7 2 5 1 1 2 
Slow Learner ..................-- 5 3.5 2 6 4 AS: ES: 3 4.5 
Emotional ................-....--- 3 1.5 4.5 4 2.5 6.5 5 3.5 5 6 
Physically 

Handicapped ................ 3 1.5 3 1 5 SS 75 7 65 45 

Hearing 6 7 7 7 2.5 3 2 2 3 7 
Gifted 1 3.5 1 2 6 8 5 8 6.5 3 
Speech 3 5.5 4.5 5 1 4.5 3 5 3 8 
Delinquent. ...................... 8 8 7 2 8 1 1 3.5 8 1 








*Key to abbreviations: 
C.T.—Classroom Teachers (N:100) 
S.—Specialists (N:46) 


P.—Principals (N:32) 
F.—Freshman-Teachers-to-be (N:100) 
S.C.—Speech Clinicians (N:31) 
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Table Il 


Mean Rank-Order of All Respondent Groups to the Items 
“Know Most About” and “Know Least About” 


























Item Know Most About | Know Least About 
Responding Group 
sot Cr $ Ff #F SCl cr S PF F. S3e 
Visual 7 4.5 7 7 8 1 5 1 1.5 1 
Slow Learner ................---- 2 1 415 45 4 5 8 7.5 5 5 
Emotional  ..............-0.002+ 3 2 4 4.5 3 6 7 45 4 6 
Physically 
Handicapped ...............- 5 3 4 25 6 3.5 6 6 6 3.5 
Hearing 6 6 8 8 2 7 2 vy aa b> tect 
Gifted 1 7.5 1.5 2.5 5 3.5 1 75 7 3.5 
Speech 4 45 6 6 1 8 4 ZS.’ 3 8 
Delinquent. ...................--- 8 75. 4 1 7 2 3 45 8 2 








c. Which type of exceptional child do you 
feel you know most about? 
d. Which type of exceptional child do you 
feel you know least about? 


Approximately 90 per cent of the re- 
sponses were anonymous in order to avoid 
the possibility of distortion of attitude- 
responses if identification could be made. 


Order of Preference 

Table I presents the average ranks given 
by each of the responding groups. The 
elementary classroom teachers preferred 
rather definitely the gifted group. The 
specialists most preferred to teach the emo- 
tionally disturbed and physically handi- 
capped. Principals, while agreeing with 
teachers in naming the gifted as first 
choice, indicated that slow learners were 
their next preference. The freshmen 
teachers-to-be most preferred to teach the 
physically handicapped, followed by the 
gifted and delinquent. Speech clinicians, 
as ‘expected, most preferred working with 
children having speech disorders, followed 
by those with emotional or hearing prob- 
lems. 


In relation to the category least prefer 
to teach, the classroom teachers named 
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first the delinquent and next the visually 
handicapped. Specialists were much less 
rejecting of the visually handicapped in 
relation, not only to the teachers, but to 
the other respondents as well. Principals 
designated children with visual impair- 
ments as the group they would least pre- 
fer to teach, as did freshmen teachers-to-be. 
Speech clinicians signified that the visu- 
ally handicapped were the next to least 
preferred, being superordinated only by 
the delinquent. In general, the visual 
category was least preferred by the res- 
pondents as a group, when compared to 
all other categories of exceptionality ex- 
cept the delinquent. 


Best Known Categories 

The second question asked the respond- 
ents to rank-order the categories of ex- 
ceptionality in terms of which types they 
felt they knew most and least about. Table 
II presents the results. The classroom 
teachers showed that they knew most about 
the gifted, slow learning and emotionally 
disturbed children, in that order. The spe- 
cialists listed slow learners, emotionally dis- 
turbed and physically handicapped. The 
principals designated slow learners and 
gifted children about equally; the freshmen 





named the delinquent, gifted and physical- 
ly handicapped. The inclination of the 
freshmen to lean toward the delinquent 
might result from their being surrounded 
today by so much thought and action hav- 
ing to do with the problems of delin- 
quency. Speech clinicians, as seems logi- 
cal, believed that they knew most about 
the speech, hearing, and emotional handi- 
capped. 

Table II discloses that all of the respond- 
ing groups, except the specialists, felt that 
they knew less about the visually handi- 
capped group than about any other con- 
sidered. Again, analysis of the responses 
of the groups combined reveals that the 
visually handicapped group is one about 
which the respondents felt least or nearly 
least knowledgeable. Although other de- 
terminants most certainly are operant, 
there may be a relationship between how 
much a person knows or thinks he knows 
about a specific handicap, and the feelings 
or attitudes he has toward that condition. 
A moderate trend is found indicating that 
the more a person feels he knows about a 
handicapping condition, the more inclined 
he is to want to work with children who 
have it. 


Conclusions and Considerations 

On the basis of the procedures and 
findings reported, the following conclu- 
sions and considerations seem reasonable: 

First, in comparison with other areas of 
exceptionality, children with visual de- 
fects might be regarded as second-class 
citizens, seemingly on an equal level in 
the attitudinal hierarchy with overt- 
aggressive delinquents. 

Second, there is at least a positive trend- 
correlation between how much a person 
thinks he knows about a specific area of 
exceptionality and his attitude of accept- 
ance or preference concerning it. The 
great majority of the respondents partici- 
pating in this study, not only placed the 
visually handicapped child on the rejec- 
tion end of the attitudinal continuum, but 
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also signified that they knew very little 
about these children in comparison to 
those having other types of disability. 

Third, many questions present them- 
selves: How great are the obstacles placed 
by society, as represented by the 309 par- 
ticipating educators, in the path of the 
child already burdened with a serious ob- 
stacle to fullest self-realization? How 
much do the attitudes revealed here stem 
from emotionalized stereotyping, rather 
than deep understanding? Do educators 
feel frustrated, fearful, resentful, embar- 
rassed, or anxious in relation to the child 
with a visual disorder? Do attitudes or 
rejection render him, in the deepest sense, 
a multiply-handicapped child? Do chil- 
dren reveal similar attitudes toward visu- 
ally handicapped children? How much 
does a visually impaired child’s  self- 
concept correlate with others’ perception 
of him, when the two variables are an- 
alyzed, both as cause and effect? 

Our answers to such questions are little 
more than tentative at present, much re- 
search being needed in order to understand 
the effects of interpersonal dynamics upon 
the child’s eventual educational and social 
adjustment. Recent years have brought 
partial breakthroughs on research hori- 
zons.! In addition, an increasing number 
of survey and observation courses on ex- 
ceptional children are being offered in in- 
stitutions of higher learning; in many 
states at least one such course is required 
of all persons training to become class- 
room teachers. In-service training pro- 
grams dealing with the problems and po- 
tentials of visually impaired children need 
to be increased greatly. 

The distribution of information de- 
signed to enlighten the public concerning 
the visually handicapped (not to mention 
the recruiting of young teachers) must 
continue at an intensified pace. 

Cooperative meetings of specialists in 
the field of visual disorders and allied pro- 
fessional groups are helpful.5 Any proced- 
ures that will meaningfully aid all to bet- 
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ter understand the individual with a visual 
impairment need to be used. The prob- 
lem is complex, although the operational 
premise is (perhaps deceptively) simple: 
It is that “knowledge fosters comfort.” 
The more one feels knowledgeable about a 
disability, the more inclined he is to move 
toward, be with, and work with persons 
having that disability, granted that the 
bedrock determinant of rejecting or ac- 
cepting attitudes will be the emotional dy- 
namics of the reacting one, rather than 
the amount of information that person 
possesses. While in human relationships 


attitudes are more important than facts, 
if sound, positive attitudes aré to evolve, 
they will do so more readily when there 
is familiarity with the facts. 
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Necrology 


DR. NEWEL L. PERRY 


Dr. Newel Lewis Perry, internationally 
known leader of the blind, died in 
Berkeley, California, on Friday, February 
10th, at the age of 87. Dr. Perry, a 
graduate of the California School for the 
Blind, received his A.B. degree from the 
University of California in 1896 and his 
Ph.D. in Mathematics from the University 
of Munich, Germany, in 1901. In 1907 
he was instrumental in bringing about 
legislation in New York State providing 
funds for readers for blind college students 
at state expense. He served as Head 
Teacher at the California School for the 
Blind and in 1922 became its Director of 
Advanced Studies until his retirement in 
1947. Dr. Perry founded, in 1934, the 
California Council of the Blind and 
served for 19 years as its president. 

Dr. Perry's achievements in the educa- 
tional and legislative fields are numerous 
and distinguished. His passing was recog- 
nized by a Memorial Convocation Service 
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at the California School for the Blind, with 
the memorial address delivered by Dr. 
Jacobus tenBroek. 


MISS S. RUTH BARRETT 


Miss S. Ruth Barrett, Secretary, Depart- 
ment for the Blind of the American Bible 
Society, died on March 9 after 36 years 
of service with that organization. She was 
62. Born in Englewood, New Jersey, she 
received her college education at Hunter 
College and Columbia University, with de- 
grees from both institutions. 

The Department which Miss Barrett di- 
rected since 1935 has supplied both em- 
bossed and recorded versions of the Bible 
in 42 languages to blind persons through- 
out the world. For her years of outstand- 
ing service to the blind she was awarded 
the National Achievement Award and the 
Migel Medal of the American Foundation 
for the Blind. She will be missed by her 
many friends, both in this country and 
abroad. 
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The Case jor Esperante tn 
Schools for the Blind 


By Halvdan Karterud, Teacher 
Dalen Offentlige Skole for Blinde, Trondheim, Norway 


The international auxiliary language, 
Esperanto, was first published in Warsaw 
in 1887. Its initiator was L. L. Zemenhof, 
a Polish ophthalmologist who wanted to 
introduce the language both to his col- 
leagues as well as to the blind. In 1904 
an ophthalmologist in Paris, Professor Th. 
Cart, founded the international Braille 
magazine Esperanta Ligilo, which later, for 
a period of 46 years (1912-1958), grew 
to a leading international monthly with 
world-wide distribution. Its editor was 
the prominent Swedish deaf-blind idealist, 
Haraid Thilander. Today, under its pres- 
ent editor, Raymond Gonin, a blind teacher 
in Villeurbanne, France, it is still one of 
the best and most reliable sources of up-to- 
date information on work of the blind 
throughout the world. 

The first Braille textbooks and diction- 
aries on Esperanto were published in 
France at the beginning of our century 
and were soon followed by similar publi- 
cations in other countries. Esperanto 
courses for the blind were offered in sev- 
eral European cities, instructive Esperanto 
columns appeared in national Braille maga- 
zines, and a number of blind individuals 
set themselves about learning the language 
by private study. 

In these early stages, several schools gave 
valuable assistance by arranging voluntary 
courses, and eventually there arose an in- 
ternational correspondence in Esperanto 
between a growing number of blind per- 
sons desirous of knowledge. “Deziras 
Korespondi” became a constant announce- 
ment column in Esperanta Ligilo, and the 
readers readily accepted the initiatot’s ideal 
of being “unu granda familio”. At pres- 
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ent many blind Esperantists are also cor- 
responding by tape. 

Like seeing Esperantists, the blind 
strongly desired to meet and make per- 
sonal contacts, and this was made possible 
by the Universal Congresses on Esperanto. 
The first of these Esperanto congresses 
took place in Boulogne Sur Mer, France, 
in 1905. Since then they have moved 
from country to country and have been 
held each year during the first week of 
August (except during the two world 
wars). In recent years, the average num- 
ber of participants has numbered 2000 or 
more, representing at least 40 nations. 

The programme of a Universal Cong- 
ress on Esperanto includes a great variety 
of meetings and special sections, including 
a section for blind participants. All of 
these sections have their own interests and 
aims. In many ways the seeing Esperant- 
ists give help and good will to their blind 
“Samideanoj”, providing for them and for 
their guides free Congress cards and docu- 
ments. 

In the countries where Universal Cong- 
resses on Esperanto have been arranged, 
the schools and organizations for the blind 
have usually offered great hospitality dur- 
ing the Congress week. It has become a 
tradition to provide free lodging and 
breakfast to the whole Congress group, as 
well as localities for the section meetings 
and even free transport facilities. This has 
made it possible for blind persons, even 
with modest means, to take a trip to a 
European country at only about one third 
of the ordinary expense. 

Meetings and discussions at these con- 
gresses are of an informal and democratic 
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character. They deal with many common 
problems, and one of the chief aims is to 
share experiences and to give correct infor- 
mation from country to country. Visits 
to organization centers, libraries, work- 
shops etc., are included in the section pro- 
gramme, and, of course, the chief common 
congress arrangements and the contacts 
with the seeing Esperantists are not neg- 
lected. Lasting friendships are formed, 
special interests are nourished, and a great 
variety of impressions are received. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that these congresses 
have been the high spots in the lives of 
hundreds of blind persons. Of the 45 
Universal Congresses on Esperanto that 
have taken place, 30 have had special sec- 
tions for the blind. The average number 
of participants of such a section is more 
than a 100 and includes at least a dozen 
nationalities. It is felt that these people 
are very helpful in cultivating the ground 
for collaboration through the World 
Council for the Welfare of the Blind. 

It has often been said that Esperanto is 
very easy to learn, and that is true, com- 
paratively speaking. However, it should 
be kept in mind that learning a foreign 
language claims serious and persevering 
study over a longer period of time. Even 
Esperanto requires at least a full year’s 
study in order to give the students satis- 
factory results. However, acquiring similar 
knowledge of another foreign language 
would require thrice this time. The rea- 
son is that Esperanto has a very simple 
and logical grammar. There are no excep- 
tions, no irregular verbs, nouns or adjec- 
tives. Also, by an ingenious system of 
suffixes and prefixes, it is possible to make 
up to 50 new words from one root, so you 
do not need to memorize more than, say, 
a thousand roots for everyday use of the 
language. 

As Esperanto is intended to be merely 
an auxiliary language, it will by no means 
hamper the study of other languages. On 
the contrary, it very often awakens interest 
in such studies and doubtlessly makes a 
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good platform for further linguistic work. 
Consequently, a number of European high 
schools (for seeing children) teach 
Esperanto as an introduction to the study 
of English, German or French. 

At Dalen Offentlige Skole for Blinde, 
Trondheim, Norway, we started compul- 
sory instruction of Esperanto about 30 
years ago. It is taught in the fifth grade 
to children of the ages 12-13, and occupies 
four lessons per week. At the end of the 
course those pupils who wish to do so 
pass the official examination, “Elementa 
Ekzameno”. The written tasks consist of 
a dictation in Esperanto and, secondly, 
translation into Esperanto of a text in the 
mother tongue. The oral tasks consist of: 
(a) reading and translation of a para- 
graph from an Esperanto book of at least 
50 pages, the book being supposed to have 
been studied by the pupil beforehand; (b) 
conversation; (c) grammar tests, including 
word constructions by means of the system 
of affixes and; (d) reading by heart and 
by translation the ESPERANTO HYMN. 

In addition to their knowledge of 
Esperanto, the pupils have learned the 
fundamentals of grammar and phonetics, 
which is a great help when they will study 
English in the sixth and seventh grades. 
They have also learned the meaning of 
a considerable number of international 
words, as about 75 per cent of the root 
words of Esperanto are of Latin origin. 
(In consequence of this fact, the Finnish 
blind who are studying physiotherapeutics 
are allowed by the University authorities 
to study Esperanto instead of Latin in 
order to acquire knowledge of anatomic 
words. ) 

- When our children start correspondence 
in Esperanto, they will have the great ad- 
vantage of having their foreign-letter 
friends on approximately the same linguis- 
tic stage, meaning that both parties will 
use simple words and neither will have a 
feeling of inferiority. This is one of the 
important features of a neutral auxiliary 
language. Of course, the difference be- 





tween a beginner and an advanced Esper- 
antist is very great, but the former knows 
that it is possible for him by persevering 
work to reduce the difference and to even- 
tually reach the same high level of master- 
ing the common language. On the other 
hand, when using a foreign national lang- 
uage, the foreigner will always feel in- 
ferior and will have great difficulty in find- 
ing just the adequate expressions for his 
views, for example when participating in 
a free discussion. A friend of mine, com- 
ing home from a visit to England, ex- 
pressed it in this way: “I stammered out 
my questions, and the answers came to my 
ears like fires from a machine gun.” 

“Amo kaj frateco inter homoj de ciuj 
popoloj, gentoj, reliogioj, rasoj, mondpartoj 
— jen nia vojo.” (“love and fraternity 
among human beings of all nationalities, 
all tribes, all religions, all races, all parts 
of the world — that is our trail.”) 

These words of the initiator of Esperanto 
is called THE INTERNAL IDEA of his work. 
The auxiliary language itself is supposed to 
be absolutely neutral in every respect, but 
as long as the Esperantists are relatively 
few, most of them feel like being a 
brotherhood, and the blind Esperantists, in 
particular, benefit from this general atti- 
tude. They are accepted as appreciated 
members of the Esperanto clubs and asso- 
ciations, and, when traveling abroad in 
foreign places, they may easily get a help- 
ing hand by writing in advance to the 
Esperanto delegate in the place. The ad- 
dresses of all the delegates throughout the 
world are available in a year-book: 
“Jarlibro de Universala Esperanto-asocio 
(in konsultaj rilatoj kun UNESCO)”. 

A complete survey of the present status 
of Esperanto in schools for the blind is 
not at hand. The following details, re- 
ferring to the session of 1959-60, give 
just a few facts: 


Compulsory instruction at: 


Royal Normal College for the Blind, 
England — 37 pupils, ages 13-16 
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Instituto Benjamin Constant, Brazil — 
51 pupils, ages 14-18 

Dalen Offentlige Skole for Blinde, Nor- 
way — 9 pupils, ages 12-13 


Official, but not compulsory instruc- 
tion at: 


Ecole des Jeunes Aveugles, Villeurbanne, 
France — 15 pupils, ages 15-20 

Institutet och Forskolan for Blinda, 
Tomteboda, Sweden — 8 pupils, mid- 
dle age of 14 


In Bulgaria, Denmark, Poland and Rou- 
mania there were Esperanto courses going 
on, which in some way or another were 
connected with the schools, but they were 
not included in the school programmes. 

In several European countries there are 
correspondence courses in Esperanto. In 
the United States, the Hadley Correspond- 
ence School for the Blind, Winnetka, 
Illinois, lists a textbook for a beginning 
course in Esperanto: THE ESPERANTO 
TEACHER, by Studdard. 

Besides the monthly magazine Esperanta 
Ligilo, there are a few other Braille maga- 
zines in Esperanto, which have appeared 
from time to time. Thus, for several years, 
a Braille edition of the monthly La Prak- 
tiko has been published in Holland. The 
Jugoslavian organization for the blind has 
been publishing Nia Vivo (Our Life), and 
the Polish organization has published Pola 
Stele. These pamphlets, appearing once or 
twice a year, have contained good reports 
on the status of the blind in postwar years, 
and at the same time have given many 
interesting glimpses of the culture and lit- 
erature of those countries. 

Many Braille libraries contain fairly 
good sections of Esperanto books. The 
National Library for the Blind in Eng- 
land is especially noteworthy in this re- 
spect. During recent years certain libraries 
have recorded Esperanto books on tape, 
and there are several experiments with 
Esperanto periodicals on tape at the pres- 
ent time. 
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The General Assembly of the World 
Council for the Welfare of the Blind, held 
in Rome, July, 1959, adopted the follow- 
ing general resolution on Esperanto: 


“The WCWB recognizes the inter- 
national auxiliary language Esperanto as 
an effective means of broadening the con- 
tact between the blind of different coun- 
tries. It is a fact that the Braille monthly 
Esperanta Ligilo, that gives up-to-date in- 
formation on the work of the blind all 
over the world, at present is read by nearly 
1000 blind persons in more than 30 coun- 
tries. It is further known that a great 
number of blind persons in many countries 
are regularly corresponding in Esperanto, 
this language being their chief means of 
international contact, and that blind people 
from different countries every year have 
an opportunity of discussing their prob- 
lems at a democratic level at the universal 
Esperanto congresses. 


“Considering these facts, the General 
Assembly of the WCWB 1959 expresses 
its interest in the international work for 
the blind performed through Esperanto 
and recommends to the international and 
national organizations and schools for the 
blind the advantages of Esperanto as an 
effective means of world-wide communica- 
tion.” 


It would be very important if all the 
educators of blind youth could recognize 
the great value of Esperanto, especially for 
the blind, and take a sympathetic attitude 
towards this international auxiliary lan- 
guage. Of course, many schools may find 
difficulties in introducing it into their cur- 
ricula because of the pressure of other sub- 
jects, but in such cases they might try to 
promote it in other ways. First of all, 
they can procure the necessary books: up- 
to-date textbooks, dictionaries, correspond- 
ence courses, etc. Secondly, at least once 
a year, on a convenient occasion, the pupils 
should be given a short orientation on 
Esperanto, its purposes and its advantages 
to the blind. Thirdly, there should be an 
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opportunity provided for the study of 
Esperanto outside of the regular school 
programme, for those pupils showing an 
interest in this subject. 

If this is done, and if the teachers and 
relatives of the pupils give their moral 
support, the seed will grow in the good 
earth, and Esperanto will be a still more 
important factor in promoting understand- 
ing and international collaboration of the 
blind throughout the world. 


Dates to Remember 


1961 


May 5-6—Eastern Region Annual Music Festi- 
val of Schools for the Blind, Oak Hill 
School, Hartford, Connecticut. 


May 10-12—National Braille Club 4th National 
Sr pa Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
inois. 


May 13—EAAB Track Tournament, Perkins 
School for the Blind, Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts. 


June 22-24—National Workshop for Parents, 
Missouri School for Blind, St. Louis, Missouri. 


June 25-30—National Education Association 
Convention, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


June 25-July 1—Houseparent Workshop, Ohio 
School for the Blind, Columbus, Ohio. 


June 30-July 1—Ohio School for the Blind 
Houseparents Workshop, Columbus, Ohio. 


July 9-14—AAWB Convention, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


July 17-21—Chapel Hill Workshop for House- 
parents, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


July 24-28—Chapel Hill Workshop for Execu- 


tives of Houseparent Programs, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 


1962 


June 28-July 2—AAIB Convention, Deauville 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida. 


July 8-13—AAWB Convention, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


August 6-18—ICEBY Conference, 


Hanover, 
Germany. 











Teacher Preference for “Jyper of 


NMlustrations tu Large “lype Sooke 


By Carson Y. Nolan, Ph.D., Director, Department of Educational Research 


American Printing House for the Blind 


Legibility of pictures in large type books 
has been a source of concern for a num- 
ber of years. Use of the photo-offset print- 
ing process to reproduce colored pictures 
has often resulted in pictures which were 
completely illegible. A recent study? de- 
scribed research on methods of reproduc- 
ing more legible pictures for large type 
books. Several modes of tracing colored 
pictures were studied. It was found that 
large type readers judged a line drawing 
with blacked in areas for contrast more 
legible than other modes of tracing or a 
photo-offset reproduction for a given pic- 
ture. 

Following completion of this research, 
an experimental book was published con- 
taining pictures traced in the mode de- 
scribed above. The published material 
appeared to have considerable merit. How- 
ever, before extensively adopting the 
method described, it was believed impera- 
tive to obtain the reactions to traced pic- 
tures of experienced teachers of large type 
readers. The purpose of this paper is to 
report the outcome of that effort. 


Procedure: An opinion survey was used 
to determine teachers’ reactions to the ex- 
perimental pictures. The method is illus- 
trated in the instructions given to teachers 
which follow. 


“Enclosed is a summary of research findings 
on reproduction of pictures for large type 
books. Also enclosed are a signature from 
PANORAMAS showing examples of traced pic- 
tures. and two sheets showing how the pictures 
on pages 49, 53, 55, and 57 would look if 
they were reproduced through our usual photo- 
offset printing process. 


“As the summary indicates, children have 
found traced pictures of the type enclosed most 
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legible. However, before going further with 
this project we would like to obtain the opin- 
ions and comments of teachers who have had 
experience in this field. Will you please exam- 
ine these pictures and express your opinions of 
them on the enclosed form?” 

The enclosed form contained three 
items. Item 1 provided for a recom- 
mendation, either to adopt traced pictures 
or to continue reproducing them through 
photographic methods. Item 2 provided 
for suggestions of improvements or 
changes in method of presenting pictures. 
Other comments were requested in Item 3. 
Teachers were not required to identify 
themselves. 


Subjects: Opinion surveys were sent to 
25 teachers of large type classes in public 
schools of Ohio and to 25 residential 
schools for the blind. Teachers in Ohio 
were those who had previously participated 
in a study’ of type size and form. The 
residential schools represented every second 
school in an alphabetical list of such 
schools in this country. Replies were re- 
ceived from 21 public school teachers or 
84% of the group solicited. Replies were 
received from 85 teachers in 23 residential 
schools or from 92% of the schools 
solicited 


Results: Responses of teachers to Item 1 
recommending which type picture should 
be used are presented in Table 1. Ninety- 
one per cent of the total group responding 
(106 teachers) recommended that the 
traced pictures be adopted for use in large 
type books. Five per cent preferred the 
photographic reproductions, while for 4 
per cent replies to this item were missing 
or ambiguous. 
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TABLE 1 
TABULATIONS OF TEACHER'S RECOMMENDATIONS FOR USE OF 


e 


TRACED PICTURES 
Public School Residential School 
Teachers Teachers Total 
Response N % N % N % 
Use traced pictures 19 90 78 92 97 91 
Use photographed pictures 2 10 3 4 5 5 
No reply or ambiguous reply 0 0 4 4 4 4 
Total 21 100 85 100 106 100 


Thirty-eight per cent of public school 
teachers and 46 per cent of residential 
school teachers replying made specific com- 
ments on Items 2 and 3. These comments 
are summarized in Table 2. The need 
for colored illustrations was expressed by 
16 per cent of the group. Twenty per 
cent commented that the technique of 
tracing the picture should be varied slight- 
ly; however, these suggestions were often 
in Opposition to one another. Deletion 
of detail from pictures and simplification 
of picture layout was suggested by 22 per 
cent of the responding group. Other sug- 
gestions were made but each represented 
views of less than 4 per cent of the group. 

One additional unexpected result was 
obtained. Several teachers polled their 
students on the relative legibility of the 


two types of pictures. Although several 
ways of doing this appeared to be used, 
the combined results strongly agree with 
results obtained earlier by the author. 
Table 3 presents data showing students’ 
picture preference. Eighty-five per cent 
of the students queried by teachers ex- 
pressed a preference for traced pictures. 


Discussion: These results substantiate pre- 
vious findings showing that traced pictures 
in outline form with areas blacked in for 
contrast are more legible and, therefore, 
more desirable than photo-offset repro- 
ductions of the same pictures. Comments 
on the desirability of colored pictures in- 
dicate that continuing attention should be 
given to development of low cost means 
for including these in large type books. 


TABLE 2 
COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS MADE BY TEACHERS 


Comment 


Number of Teachers 9% 
1. Details should be minimized 22 21 
2. Method of tracing pictures should be slightly varied 21 20 
3. Color would be useful 17 16 
4. Traced pictures should be made for lower grades only 4 4 
5. Maps should be drawn also 3 3 
6. More research needed 1 1 
7. Doubts values of any pictures 1 1 
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TABLE 3 


PREFERENCES EXPRESSED FOR PICTURES BY STUDENTS OF SOME 
OF THE TEACHERS PARTICIPATING IN THE STUDY 


Public 

Schools 
Picture Preferred N % 
Traced 35 90 
Photographed 4 10 
Total 39 100 


Comments on methods of presenting traced 
material and restriction of picture detail 
indicate a possible need for further study 
in these areas. 


Summary: One-hundred and six teachers 
in public and residential school classes for 
large type readers compared illustrations 
produced through tracing in black and 
white or photographing in black and white 


Residential 
Schools Total 
N Jo N Jo 
39 81 74 85 
9 19 13 15 
48 100 89 100 


several pictures originally in color. Traced 
pictures were judged preferable for use 
in large type books by 91 per cent of this 
group. Comments on problems in repro- 
ducing illustrations for large type books 
were gathered and analysed. 
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Veletraining 


By Pauline Nelson, Teacher of Primary Children 


Idaho State School for the Blind 


Learning to use the telephone has been 
a meaningful and purposeful adventure in 
the primary room of the Department for 
the Blind at our school. 

Our thanks goes to the Mountain States 
Telephone Company and to Mr. Woody 
Voyles, the local manager, for getting us 
the teletraining set. This set consists of 
two regular sized telephones and the tele- 
trainer or control box. These are brought 
to the classroom and left as long as the 
teacher has need for them. 

The control box can be operated by one 
student, while two pupils talk on the tele- 
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phones. This control box is plugged into 
a regular AC outlet. The two telephones 
are attached to the control box. Twenty- 
five feet of cord is attached to each tele- 
phone, thus permitting students to practice 
telephoning at distances of fifty feet from 
one another. The control box has a 
volume-control switch, an  off-and-on 
switch, a switch for the right telephone, 
one to ring the left telephone, a dial-tone 
switch, and a busy-signal switch. Each of 
these sounds is authentic, thus giving the 
child a meaningful, real life experience. 

Before bringing the teletrainer to the 
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classroom, we discussed the uses of the 
telephone, the correct procedures in talking 
on and answering the phone. Even pri- 
mary children can learn that there are cor- 
rect ways to talk and to use the telephone. 
They may know nothing of the qualities 
we look for in pleasing voices, as far as 
technical terms are concerned, but they 
certainly recognize a pleasant voice, and 
an unpleasant one. They learn that tele- 
phone personality is important. After de- 
velopment of the basic procedures in using 
the telephone, the teletrainer was brought 
to the room and introduced to the chil- 
dren. What excitement to realize that we 
were really talking and listening! It was 
fun to talk as we should not, and then to 
correct ourselves, to show that we knew 
telephone manners by talking as we 
should. 


Children readily see that there are good 
and poor telephone voices and techniques. 
We practiced right and wrong procedures 
and discussed the many uses of the tele- 
phone. 


Each child was given some such direc- 
tion, as—Call your mother and ask to stay 
at a friend’s house, call to invite a friend 
to a party, call for groceries, call to ask 
for information on some given subject, or 
call to thank some person for something 
he has done for you. Each one was given 
a few minutes to think what he wanted 
to say, then dialed his number and put 
through his call. 


Building an enriched and meaningful 
vocabulary was one of the aims of this 
project. It has been very rewarding, for 
so often blind children are just reading or 
saying words. Verbalism is one of the pit- 
falls of all children, and especially is this 
true of blind children. Every experience 
became alive and charged with meaning. 
It was no longer make believe or just a 
play experience. 

Number concepts were developed dur- 
ing this period, as we practiced the Braille 
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numbers and learned their placement on 
the dial. Each child can dial any number, 
with up to six and seven digits, and re- 
member it long enough to call it. This , I 
felt, was rather remarkable for six- and 
seven-year olds. (Most adults resort to 
the aids of chalk board or pencil and pads 
instead of our memories!) Not only did 
this take finger dexterity, but remarkable 
power of concentration. They soon learned 
that any number near the 0 could be 
dialed more easily by counting backward 
instead of trying to go all the way round 
the dial. How is that for thinking, and 
for some incidental practice in subtraction? 


Summoning others to the telephone and 
asking the calling party to wait was one 
of the things stressed and very well done. 
They learned to take a message, to give 
information, and that listening is just as 
important as talking. What fun they had 
pretending and showing that our voices 
tell the person on the other end of the 
line what kind of a person we are! Pre- 
tending situations, where things were done 
incorrectly and then corrected, created 
many an enjoyable dramatization period. 


Correlating all the Language Arts with 
our project has been fun and very educa- 
tional. The children made up stories, 
which the teacher Brailled for them when 
the words were too difficult for their 
vocabularies. How they enjoy reading 
these experience stories written about 
themselvés. Many small booklets, using 
the vocabulary familiar to the child, are 
prepared by the children and the teacher 
to be taken home to read in the evening. 
How exciting to read about oneself! New 
boeks are a source of enjoyment to all 
children, and especially to small blind 
children who have such a few available. 


Learning new words, spelling them, 
dividing them into syllables, sharing ex- 
periences, learning new, and reviewing 
old, Braille signs, took on new meaning 
and was not just work, but a source of 
enjoyment. One very shy youngster has 
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1961-1962 Courses on 
Education of the Blind 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois | 
First Semester: 
Braille, Reading and Writing—2 semester hours 
Psychological Problems of Blindness—2 semester hours 
Second Semester: 
The Eyes—A Laboratory and Clinical Study—2 semester hours 
Education of the Blind—2 semester hours 
Education of the Partially Sighted—2 semester hours 
Student Teaching in Blind and Partially Sighted 
Summer Course: 
Braille, Reading and Writing—2 semester hours 
The Eye, A Laboratory and Clinical Study—2 semester hours 
Education of the Blind—2 semester hours 
Education of the Partially Sighted—2 semester hours 
Student Teaching in Blind and Partially Sighted 
For further information, write: Harold R. Phelps, Director, Div. of Special Education, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 


Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 


Fall and 1st 5-week Summer School: 

Ed. 429A—Education of the Blind 

Ed. 429B—Braille 

Ed. 430A—-Teaching of Children—in Special Education Classes (Blind and Partially Seeing) 
Fall, Winter and Spring: 

Ed. 436D—Directed Teaching in Special Education Classes (Blind and Partially Seeing) 
Fall Only: 

Physiology 323—Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene of the Eye 

NOTE: Summer course (5 weeks): June 19-July 26 

For further information, write: Mrs. Lou Alonso, Specialist in Education, College of Educa- 

tion, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


The University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Fall Quarter, 1961: 
Ed. C. I. 115—Introduction to the Education of Visually Handicapped Children 
Ed. C. I. 116—Braille I 
Winter Quarter, 1961: 
Ed. C. I. 117—Braille II 
Ed. C. I. 118—Education of Blind Children in the Elementry Grades 
Ed. C. I. 178—Structure and Function of the Eye: Educational Implications 
Spring Quarter, 1961: 
Ed. C. I. 120—Education of Blind Students in Secondary Schools 
Ed. C. I. 182—Education of Partially Seeing Children 
The following courses are offered EVERY quarter: 


Ed. Psy. 182—Education of Exceptional Children 
Ed. T 50—Junior Practicum 
Ed. Psy. 288—Graduate Practicum 


The University of Minnesota has some $2,000 Fellowships made available through a grant 
from the American Foundation for the Blind for graduate students interested in taking 
three consecutive quarters of work in the education of blind children. For informa- 
tion and/or application forms write: Jeanne R. Kenmore, 15A Pattee Hall, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


Fall Quarter, 1961: 


Ed. 407 SE—Introduction to Exceptional Children 

Ed. 480B(SE)—Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene of the Eye 
Ed. 486A(SE)—Educational Procedures for Blind Children 

Ed. 486B(SE)—Braille Reading and Writing 

plus related courses 


Winter Quarter, 1961: 
Ed. 482SE—Educational Procedures for Partially Seeing Children 
Ed. 486C(SE)—Braille Teaching Procedures 


Ed. 402SE—Student Teaching of Blind and/or Partially Seeing Children 
plus related courses 
Spring Quarter, 1961: 
Ed. 488SE—Advanced Educational Procedures for Blind Children 
Ed. 402SE—Student Teaching of Blind and/or Partially Seeing Children 
Ed. 455E—Introduction to Speech Problems of Child and Youth (or) 
Ed. 560SE—Administration and Supervision of Education Programs for Exceptional 
Children (or) 


Other Appropriate Course in the Education of Exceptional Children 
plus related courses 


For further information on Programs and Scholarships Write: Dr. Samuel C. Ashcroft, 
Assistant Professor, Education for Exceptional Children, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. 


Perkins School for the Blind, Watertown, Massachusetts (in cooperation with Boston 
University ) 


Courses on Education of the Blind: 
September 11, 1961 - June 8, 1962: 


Full sequence of courses in the teaching of the the blind: Historical background in the edu- 
cation of the blind, psychological implications of blindness, structure and diseases of 
the eye, reading and writing of Braille, and special methods in teaching at all levels. 
Apprentice experience includes: observation of classes, student teaching, tutoring, pat- 
ticipation in extra-curricular program. Twelve graduate credits granted by 
University. All who complete the year’s program receive the PERKINS DIPLOMA. 
Additional subjects in special education may be taken at Boston University towards 
completion of graduate requirements for the Ed.M or Ed.D degrees. 

Liberal Scholarships, including full maintenance for an academic year of residence at Perkins 
School for the Blind, are available. Candidates must possess the bachelor’s degree and 
preference in granting scholarships is given to persons with sight. 

For further information write: Dr. Edward J. ‘Weserhouse, Director, Perkins School for the 
Blind, Watertown 72, Massachusetts. 


Courses on Education of the Deaf-Blind: 


September 11, 1961-June 8, 1962: 


Courses specific to the curriculum ‘for teachers of the deaf-blind: Student teaching in special 
education; Hearing and deafness; Education of the exceptional child; Science of speech; 
Methods of teaching the deaf and the deaf-blind; Seminar in education of the excep- 
tional child; Teaching of speech to the deaf and the deaf-blind, with emphasis on the 
vibration method; Teaching of language to the deaf and the deaf-blind; Speech reading 
and auditory training. 

_ Credits earned in the program lead to the Ed.M. or Ed.D. degrees in Special Education. 
raduates who complete the above courses are eligible for the PERKINS DIPLOMA FOR 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF-BLIND. 

Liberal scholarships, including tuition at Boston University and full maintenance for an aca- 
demic year of residence at Perkins School for the Blind, are available. Candidates must 
be — graduates, and preference in granting scholarships is given to persons with 
sight. 


For further information, write: Dr. Edward J. Waterhouse, Director, Perkins School for the 
Blind, Watertown 72, Massachusetts. 
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San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 


Fall Semester 


Ed. 161.1 Structure and Function of the Eye—2 credits 
Ed. 161.2 Introduction to the Visually Handicapped—2 credits 
Ed. 161.3 Methods of Teaching Partially Seeing—2 credits 
_ 161.4 Methods of Teaching the Blind—3 credits 
. 121.1 


Ed. 121.2 


Observation of Teaching Visually Handicapped—2-4 credits 
Directed Student Teaching with Visually Handicapped—2-4 credits 


Hours to be arranged with Students who have Special Permission from the Advisor. 


Spring Semester 
Ed. 161.5 Advanced Braille—2 credits 


Ed. 161.9 The Visually Handicapped in the Junior-Senior High School—3 credits 
Ed. 261.2 Psychological and Sociological Aspects of Blindness—3 credits 


Note: 


121.1 and 121.2 may also be arranged by special permission as stated above. 


For further information write: Miss Georgie Lee Abel, Department of Rehabilitation Counsel- 
ing and Special Education, San Francisco State College, 1600 Holloway St., San Francisco 


27, California. 


Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 
Fall and Spring Semesters, 1961 - 1962: 


570 Educational Provisions for the Blind—2 credits 


571 


Braille and Procedures in the Education of the Blind—4 credits 


573 Methods and Procedures in Educating Partially Seeing Children—2-4 credits 
574 Advanced Course in Methods and Procedures in Educating Partially Seeing Children— 


6 credits 
576 Pathology of the Organs of Vision—2 credits 
plus related courses in Psychology and other areas of Special Education 


For further information, write: Dr. John J. Lee, Chairman, Department of Special Education 
and Rehabilitation, College of Education, Wayne State University, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Iu- Service “raining for Counselors 
California School jor the Blind 
By Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld, Superintendent 
California School for the Blind 


The School of Social Work of the Uni- 
versity of California conducts a Residen- 
tial Child Care Program which began in 
the fall of 1959 with support from the 
Rosenberg Foundation in San Francisco. 
This program is designed for child care 
workers in children’s institutions. 

The California School for the Blind has 
made arrangements with the University of 
California, School of Social Work, to 
have a course in Child Care Practice in 
Institutions offered, on the compus of the 
school, to the Counselors (houseparents ) 
who are employed there. This course con- 
sists of 15 meetings, every Thursday from 
9-12 a.m., and deals with the study of the 
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responsibilities of the worker and his role 
as a group leader with children of school 
age through adolescence. Emphasis is on 
normal and deviate behavior. The course 
carries three unit credits. The Dean of 
Boys and the Dean of Girls, as well as all 
15 Counselors employed at the school, 
have voluntarily enlisted as students. 
The course is arranged by Miss Eve 
Citrin, M.S.W., Lecturer in Social Welfare 
and Coordinator, Residential Child Care 
Program, and Dr. Mildred Sabath is the 
instructor. Dr. Sabath is Professor at 
Alameda : State College. She received her 
training at Wayne State University and 
also worked with Dr. Fritz Red! in Detroit. 
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AAATE Teacher Certification 
Reguirementi— Revised 


By Leo J. Flood, Chairman 


Teacher Certification Committee 


The certification of teachers by the 
AAIB began in 1940. Since that time, 434 
certificates have been issued to teachers. 

Since the original certification applica- 
tion blank had not been revised since 
1940, the Board of Directors of the AAIB, 
the superintendents and the Certification 
Committee decided that the application 
blank should be revised and new standards 
which are in conformity with Regional 
Accrediting Associations be adopted. It 
is hoped that teacher-training programs of 
colleges offering courses in special edu- 
cation for teachers of the visually handi- 
capped will adjust their programs for the 
training of these teachers to correspond 
with the new standards of teacher certifi- 
cation adopted by the AAIB. 


The study group is presently in the proc- 
ess of examining existing Braille pro- 
ficiency tests and is considering adopting 
one of these tests or developing a special 
test to be used with AAIB certification 
service. 

Procedures governing the administration 
of the proficiency test in Braille have not 
been fully established, but it is expected 
that they will be in the near future. 


It is recommended that all superintend- 
ents require an AAIB Certificate from 
each teacher. It is hoped that teachers will 
continue to work to complete require- 
ments for advanced certificates. Previously 
issued AAIB Certificates will continue to 
be recognized. 


AAIB CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS 


The Committee on Teacher Certification 
of the AAIB has recently completed a re- 
vision of Certification Requirements for 
Teachers. The new requirements are as 
follows: 


CLASS A 


Teachers will be eligible for the Class 
A Certificate who have presented to the 
Committee on Teacher Certification evi- 
dence of the following: 


1. A valid teacher's certificate in the as- 
signed teaching field registered in the 
state where the teaching is performed. 
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2. A Bachelor's degree from an accredited 
college or university. 


*3. A’.course in reading and writing 
Braille or a proficiency test in reading 
and writing Braille. 


CLASS AA 


_ Teachers will be eligible for the Class 
AA Certificate who have presented to the 
Committee on Teacher Certification evi- 
dence of the following: 


1. Completion of requirements for the 
new Class A Certificate. 


+2. A course in the structure and function 
of the eye, and completion of a mini- 
mum of 10 semester hours in special 
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preparation for teaching the visually 
handicapped to be selected from at 
least three of the following areas: 


a. Introduction to Exceptional Chil- 
dren 


b. Nature and Needs of Children who 
are Blind or Partially Seeing 


c. Psychology of the Blind or Par- 
tially Seeing 


d. The Teaching of Braille 
e. Advanced Braille 

f. Remedial Reading 

& 


. Methods, Curriculum Adaptations 
or Program Adjustment 


h. Mental Hygiene or Mental Health 


. Three years of school experience in 


teaching blind or partially seeing chil- 
dren, or three semester hours in stu- 
dent teaching of blind or partially see- 
ing children arranged by an accredited 
college. 


CLASS AAA 


Teachers will be eligible for the Class 


AAA Certificate who have presented to 
the Committee on Teacher Certification 
evidence of the following: 


i 
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Completion of requirements for Class 
AA Certificate. 


. A Master’s degree from an accredited 


college or university. 


. Completion of 21 semester hours in 


the education of visually handicapped 
children, including a course in methods, 
curriculum adaptations or program ad- 
justment, and selections from any of 
the following courses: 


a. Psychology of Exceptional Children 


b. Nature and Needs of Children who 
are Blind or Partially Seeing 


c. Psychology of the Blind or Partially 
Seeing 


d. The Teaching of Braille 


e. Advanced Problems in Educating 
Handicapped Children 


f. Social and Vocational Aspects of 
Limited Vision 

g. Mobility, Orientation, and Travel 

h. Advanced Braille 


i. Education of the Multiple Handi- 
capped 


j. Education of the Mentally Retarded 
k. Mental Hygiene or Mental Health 
1. The Emotionally Disturbed 


4. A research project in the field of the 


education of the blind approved by a 
committee of the AAIB on research, 
or by a faculty advisor of an accredited 
college or university. 


Committee on Teacher Certification 
Mr. L. J. Flood, Chairman 
Mr. Thomas Svob 
Miss Rose McGuire 
Mrs. Jane Wegehoft 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE APPLICANTS 
For the purpose of defraying the expense of registration, applications for certificates 
should be accompanied by one dollar ($1.00). 
Higher Class Certificate may be granted, without further charge, when evidence of 
satisfactory fulfillment of requirements is submitted. 
Applications must be accompanied by an official transcript from an accredited col- 


lege or university. 


Above course requirements are intended to be descriptive of course content, rather 


than actual course titles. 


Mr. Maurice Olsen, Executive Secretary 
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APPLICATION FORM g 


American Association of Instructors of the Blind 


2363 South Spring 
St. Louis 10, Missouri 
check 


Dear Sir—Enclosed please find money order for $1.00 to defray the expense of 


registration. cash 
(Do not fill in) 


Remarks by Chairman of Certification Committee 

















Received Payment 
Executive Secretary 











TO BUT If BRIEFLY 


News and Views from the Field 
Journalistic adage: ''Be brisk, be brief, be bright, be right!" 














4 New Summer Course for Teachers of the Blind 


Ohio State University; Division of Special Education, State Department of Education; Ohio 
State School for the Blind, Columbus 14, Ohio 


June 19 - July 7, 1961—at Ohio State School for the Blind, Columbus 14, Ohio 


Workshop for teachers — 4 quarter hours 


University credit (graduate or undergraduate 


level) : Theme — “Dealing With Individual Differences” — program to cover language 


arts, mathematics, and neurological and 


psychological considerations in the education of 


blind children. Visiting lecturers and consultants to include: Abraham Nemeth, Marjorie 
Hooper, Everett Wilcox, Jeanne Kenmore. 


For information regarding admission write: Dr. Viola Cassidy, Area of Exceptional Children, 
Psychology Department, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Report on Special Meeting at 
CECFHall Regional Coufercuce 


Teachers and administrators interested 
in blind children were participants in the 
West Central Fall Regional Conference of 
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the Council for Exceptional Children at 
the Hotel Biltmore in Oklahoma City, 
November 16-19, 1960. 

The two sections of particular interest 
to teachers and administrators working 
with blind children were: 





for 


Developing Quality Programs 
Blind Children, James Max Woolly, 
Superintendent, Arkansas School for 
the Blind, Chairman. 


Implications of Recent Research in 
Working with Children Who are 
Blind, Samuel C. Ashcroft, Ed.D., 
Professor of Education, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Chairman. 


Dr. Ashcroft and Mr. V. Richard Carter, 
Superintendent, Oklahoma School for the 
Blind, were the participants with Mr. 
Woolly in the first meeting, giving present 
practices in educational programs for the 
blind and trends for future services. 

Dr. Robert W. King, ophthalmologist 
with the Optical Aids Clinic at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Medical Center, with 
Jerry Dunlap, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Counselor, presented a paper “New Look 
at Education for the Visually Handi- 
capped” in the second section meeting. 
This presentation emphasized the work 
that is being done in Oklahoma since the 
establishment of the clinic in April, 1958. 
Many school age children are being bene- 
fited by the service. Dr. King reported 
that about half of the prescriptions being 
made to increase visual efficiency are for 
hand aids and about half for increased 
magnification in the glasses prescriptions. 
Improvement is being made, both for dis- 
tance and near vision, in many cases. 

A third program “Improving Legisla- 
tion for Special Education” included as a 
panel member Jerry Regler, Superintend- 
ent, Nebraska State School for the Blind, 
who talked on “Improving Special Educa- 
tion for the Visually Handicapped.” 

Mrs. Clara H. Robertson, Director, 
Programs for the Visually Handicapped, 
Division of Special Education, Kansas 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
was one of the participants in role-playing, 
depicting “What to Expect from the Ad- 
ministration.” Richard Fischer, Consult- 
ant, Programs for Children with Physical 
and Visual Handicaps, State of Iowa De- 
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partment of Public Instruction, partici- 
pated in one of the section meetings as 
an interpreter and commentator. 

In addition to those persons mentioned, 
there were also in attendance teachers 
from residential and public school pro- 
grams for the blind. 

Mrs. Clara H. Robertson 

Director, Programs for the Visually 
Impaired, Division of Special Edu- 
cation, Kansas State Department 
of Public Instruction, Topeka 


The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company again has published its ANNUAL 
REPORT in Braille and on talking records. 

The special versions of AT&T’s AN- 
NUAL REPORT are now being distributed 
to blind share owners and other interested 
blind persons by the Telephone Pioneers 
of America, a group of long-service tele- 
phone people who are active in various 
service projects for the blind. 

The record produced by the Printing 
House for the Blind features Frederick R. 
Kappel, AT&T President, who reviews 
AT&T's progress in 1960 and Alexander 
L. Scott, Comptroller, who highlights the 
financial statements. Alexander Scourby, 
known for the many Talking Books he 
has recorded, narrates the complete text of 
the report. 

Copies of the Braille and record ver- 
sions are available to the blind on request 
to the Secretary, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, New 
York 7, New York. 


Sratlle Reading Contests 


Braille reading contests have long been 
a regular feature of work for the blind in 
England. They are conducted by the Na- 
tional Library for the Blind each year, and 
this year’s was the thirty-first in the series. 

Unseen passages are read aloud to a 
panel of judges, and prizes in cash are 
awarded for fluency, ease of diction and 
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general expression. In addition to vari- 
ous divisions for adults, there are three 
for children: for those under nine years 
of age, for those between nine and twelve, 
and for those between thirteen and six- 
teen. The first two of these groups com- 
pete for a cup in addition to the individual 
cash prizes, and the older group for a 
shield. The cups and shield are held for 
one year by the school from which the 
competitors come. Each year the schools 
send in strong teams, either to fight for 
the retention of these trophies for another 
year, or to capture them from another 
school. 

Similar contests are held by the North- 
ern Branch of the National Library in 
Manchester, for the convenience of con- 
testants in the northern counties of 
England. In recent years, a number of 
other countries, notably Belgium and the 
State of Bombay in India, have started 
similar contests, and agree with us that 
they provide a lot of fun as well as giving 
participants a good standard at which to 
aim. 

John E. Jarvis 

International Correspondent, The 
Royal National Institute for the 
Blind, England 


Teaching Machine tx Brattle 


One of the simplest of the new “teach- 
ing machines” being discussed so fre- 
quently these days is the “Scrambled-Book” 
type. Any teacher can make one of these 
and they are almost as much fun to com- 
pose as to use. The author has made five 
of these books in two weeks. Although 
the sampling of users amounts only to five 
children to date, these children have been 
so enthusiastic about using them that the 
author is inspired to continue making new 
ones. 

This is how to make one of the little 
“Teaching Machine Books.” First, take 
thirty small sheets of scratch paper to 
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make the rough draft. Place 4 page num- 
ber on each. Then on page 1 list six 
simple examples, two rows of three each, 
using the simplest you can for the process 
being covered by the book. At the bot- 
tom of the page write, “See page 16 for 
answers.” 

Turn to page 16 and write the answers 
for the combinations. At the bottom of 
the page, write, “If you had them all right, 
go to page 3. If you missed any, do page 
y a 

On page 2 use the same combinations 
as on page 1 only in mixed order or re- 
versed direction, or, if it involves carry- 
ing, you may include such examples as 
2X 8+1=? At the bottom of page 
2 write, “See page 17 for answers.” 

Page 17 contains answers plus further 
directions: “If you had them all right, do 
page 3. If you missed any, say the ones 
you missed three times correctly to your- 
self and then go to page 3.” 

This pairing of pages continues through- 
out the book; two work pages for each set 
of examples and, of course, a page of 
answers for each work page. The work 
pages become progressively more difficult 
until finally on page 30, which is an 
answer page, it says, “If you have cor- 
rectly solved all of the examples, you have 
finished the book.” 

Advantages of this approach are numer- 
ous. The child gets to check his work 
promptly, there being so few examples to 
a page. It looks easy to him and he is not 
afraid to try it. Also, there is the fun of 
skipping a page if he gets the first set 
right. He is completely independent of 
adult aid. 

After making her own original copy, the 
author transcribes it into Braille on half 
sheets of paper. These are bound into a 
small book which is then ready for use. 
So far, these books have only been used 
as something to take home for fun. How- 
ever, it would seem to be a good thing 
for spare-time work in the classroom. A 
progressive series would keep many chil- 








dren at their respective levels of work and 
could be used over a period of years. 
The subject matter need not be limited 


to arithmetic. Orher subject areas utiliz- 
ing the “Scrambled-Books” might include: 
language usage, science facts, and general 
informational material. 
Jerrine M. Lucas 
Resource Teacher 
San Leandro, California 


UELSE Results 


The National Bowling League of Schools 
for the Blind concluded its third session 
of hard and enthusiastic competition in 
three divisions. Sixteen schools sponsor- 
ing a total of 27 teams completed play 
in early March, with the following re- 
sults (Trophy winners only) : 


DIVISION 
Place Open Gils Junior 
1 Florida North Carolina California 
2 California Georgia Nebraska 
3 Missouri 


A team trophy for improvement after 
the mid-season point was earned by Oregon 
in the Open Division. Missouri and Ohio 
had to play off a third place tie, and this 
was won by Missouri 3-0. 

Individual competition for trophies was 
keen, with many excellent scores bowled. 
In the Open Diviison, Bob Wagner of 
Washington turned in a record 223 game 
while Pat Mayerchak of Kentucky rolled 
the best two-game series with a 409. 
Totally blind bowlers had their day, too, 
as Steve Hanamura of California took the 
honors with a game of 188 and series of 
310. In the Junior Division, Mike Ed- 
wards of California, a partially sighted 
bowler, walked off with all top awards 
with a 144 average, 190 game, and 351 
series. Donna Jensen, totally blind Junior 
Division Nebraska kegler, took all honors 
for blind bowlers with an average of 108, 
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high game of 150, and high series of 261. 
In the Girls Division, Sandra Atkins, 
totally blind North Carolina bowler, took 
three individual trophies, scoring a 100 
average, 148 game, and 250 series. For 
partially sighted bowlers, Dorothy Ward, 
Ohio, had high average with 125, and high 
game with a 176; and Peggy Favors of 
California won the high series trophy with 
a 319 score. 


At the conclusion of the regular season, 
a Doubles Tournament was held pairing 
partially sighted and totally blind bowlers 
in competing schools. Each bowler was 
given a handicap, based on his or her aver- 
age for the season just concluded. Twin 
trophies were won by Charley Johnson and 
Rich Howard of the Missouri School for 
the Blind, with a two-game 848 total. 
Amos Collins and Dorothy Merriman of 
Oklahoma were close seconds with 843. 


In all, approximately 250 to 300 pupils 
were probably involved in team bowling 
at one time or another, while other young- 
sters were practicing during recreation 
periods in the hope of making the team 
this season, or perhaps next. Bowling is 
growing in popularity throughout the 
nation, and is one sport the adult blind can 
enjoy throughout life. All sixteen of the 
schools competing in 1960-61 are expected 
to enter next season. Other schools have 
expressed an interest, and further league 
expansion is expected in 1961-62. 


If any school is interested in joining 
NBLSB in any or all three divisions, staff 
members should write to the following 
addresses for full information: Bob 
McQuie, Missouri School for the Blind, 
3815 Magnolia Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo., 
for information about the Junior and Girls 
Divisions; and to V. R. Carter, Oklahoma 
School for the Blind, 3300 Gibson, Musko- 
gee, Okla, for information about the 
Open Division. Initial inquiry should be 
made now while it is still fresh in mind. 


V. R. Carter, 
League Secretary, NBLSB 
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New WMusteal Recordings 


for the Blind 

The Cleveland Society for the Blind, 
with the sponsorship of the Kulas Founda- 
tion, announces ey release of 2 sets of 
long-playing (33-14 p.m.) musical re- 
cordings entitled, #1 “Listeners’ Library” 
and #2 “Young Listeners’ Library.” Each 
set, labeled in both Braille and- print, con- 
tains selections of the world’s great classics 
accompanied by “appreciation comments”. 
Playing time of each is approximately 90 
minutes. 

The two-record sets can be purchased 
directly by individuals from the Sound 
Book Press Society, Inc., P. O. Box 222, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. at $6.90 per set, or they 
may be borrowed through libraries for the 
blind. Agencies for the blind or schools 
teaching blind children can secure these 
records free of charge (1 set per school or 
agency) by applying to the Cleveland 


Society for the Blind, 1958 East 93rd 
Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


For further particulars write to: 


Mr. Cleo B. Dolan, Director 
Cleveland Society for the Blind 


Sooke on Magnetic “Jape 


The Division for the Blind, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C., has pub- 
lished an annotated, cumulative list of 
more than 100 tape-recorded books, sup- 
plementing its Talking Book Program. 
All are dual-track tapes, recorded at 334 
inches per second on 7-inch zeels of mylar 
tape. Titles have been drawn from Ezrly 
Classics; Classics from the Middle Ages, 
Rennaissance and Reformation; Books of 
the 18th and 19th Centuries; Twentieth 
Century Novels and Stories; Recent Non- 
Fiction; Radio Programs and Magazine 
Articles. 
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